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Novel Reading 
Ernest R. Hutt, S. J. 
From the Bombay “Examiner.” 


HE novel is a piece of fiction, called by that name be- 

cause it has “just come out,” the latest thing on the 
book-stalls, so to speak. All sorts of views prevail about 
the good or harm of novel reading. There existed in Eng- 
land a generation ago families of the old style in which 
the novel was taboo, with the exception of certain standard 
authors such as Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, which, 
though first published as novels, were soon elevated into 
classics. What gave shivers in the family circle was the 
“yellowback,” so-called on account of its cover in yellow 
paper with a full-size picture in front, which sometimes 
depicted a murder, sometimes a robbery, sometimes a man 
and a woman in a quarrel, sometimes a lover and beloved 
sitting with arm round waist, etc. Under the yellowback 
category were indiscriminately included all the best as 
well as the worst publications. Only when a novel ap- 
peared in a cloth cover did it secure a chance of being 
looked at—as if the cover made a difference. By degrees 
the bonds were loosened. The rising generation began to 
import into the house such current authors as Lytton, or 
Besant and Rice, or Anthony Trollope, or the Brontés 
and Miss Edgeworth, and the spell was broken. 

Still there lingered the notion that modern novels (like 
theaters and cards) were things of the devil’s invention, the 
touch of which left a taint behind. This was the surviving 
impression of the elders, while the youngsters, growing 
up, went their own way, seeing through the delusion, and 
feeding their minds on plot and crime, mystery and senti- 
ment to their heart’s content. Gradually the fashion of 
novel writing underwent a change. The sensational ele- 
ment was intensified, and carried all before it. The “Mys- 
tery of the Hansom Cab,” “Called Back,” “The Moon- 
stone,” detective stories and “Sherlock Holmes” reigned 
supreme, and the older and more substantial romances 
came to be voted dull. 
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As the reading habit spread, the output of novels and 
stories grew to the dimension of a roaring flood. The 
magazines became regular vehicles for first circulation, and 
then came the three volumes in cloth or yellow cover as a 
reprint. Nowadays almost everyone, young or old, travel- 
ing in a train, after buying his ticket, makes straight to 
the bookstall and invests in a novel or a magazine, and 
spends his time in the train reading its contents; which is 
either saturated with sensationalism or sentimentalism, or 
both combined, intensely stimulant of feeling and interest 
for the moment; but resembling pegs and cocktails, which 
are fascinating while imbibed, but after half an hour leave 
nothing behind but a reminiscence plus a craving for an- 
other as soon as possible. 


GENERAL COUNSELS 


We are often asked for advice and guidance in reading, 
and especially in novel reading, a difficult thing to give, 
except on the broadest and most general lines. Novels 
range from the highest to the lowest, from the most ideal- 
istic and elevating to the most sordid and degrading, with 
every gradation and combination between. As soon as 
one tries to be specific, it is necessary to have actual books 
before one. It is not enough to have read them twenty or 
thirty years ago. It is not enough even to have read 
them recently, unless the mind has had before itself the 
question: Would I recommend this book to a layman or 
laywoman, young or old? Unless this question is before 
the mind, a man reads and judges according to his own 
standpoint. He reads for himselif, and finds himself none 
the worse for it. But that may be because he is of a 
peculiar temperament not affected by what he reads; or 
he is too experienced, or too hardened to be susceptible 
to influence; or he is objective-minded and can read bad 
or nasty stuff pathologically, just as one witnessing dis- 
ease or sin in others as a concrete reality lying before him, 
will observe and reflect on it, but és neither pained nor 
disgusted nor attracted or seduced by what he sees. 

If the book is one against faith or morals, he may take 
it merely for what it is; and its influence will run off his 
mind like water off a duck’s back. But to some young man 
to whom he lends it, the book might be fatal. It might 
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inject an idea under the surface of his mind which would 
gradually leaven the unconsciousness and by a subtle 
process result in degeneration and demoralization. An- 
other young man might on the contrary read the same 
book and derive pleasure from it and no harm; his mind 
being too simple and direct, or his knowledge too limited, 
or his mentality too impervious to the insinuation which 
the book contains and was evidently written to convey... . 

In the good direction novels can legitimately afford pure 
and simple entertainment, either by descriptions or scenes 
or situation or characters which one feels interested to read 
about, deriving nothing except. recreation and refresh- 
ment from the perusal. 


INSTRUCTIVE NOVELS 


But over and above this, novels may convey instruction. 
They may give reality to a certain country or race of peo- 
ple, or a phase of history or geography, or a circle of social, 
domestic or public life, or certain traits of human charac- 
ter. If substantially true to fact or psychology, all this 
is highly beneficial. It is a sort of indirect experience or 
knowledge of men and things, or at least provides a pic- 
turesque framework into which our own knowledge can 
be fitted. It will inject ideas and suggest reflections, and 
give us material to use in the accumulation of mind furni- 
ture or the molding of character. It is, in short, impossible _ 
to over-estimate the side help which can be derived from” 
novel reading of the right sort. Herr Schneebels once told 
us that it would be rather surprising to count up how 
many of the most penetrating and far-reaching elements 
in his philosophy had been suggested in the first instance, 
or at least brought home to him vividly, during the reading 
of a novel. All that is needed is a mind wide-awake and 
soundly formed, which is quick to seize on and absorb 
what is worth having, letting the rest slide by. 

On the other hand a mind built up on nothing but 
novels, reading would be a poor thing, and altogether at 
the mercy of chance. It would gather in all sorts of scraps 
of ideas and thoughts and suggestions without any method 
at the back to.range them in order. The result would be a . 
mosaic of fragments thrown together, a variagated thing, 
but without any coherent design. - 
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In bad directions the novel can exercise influence in 
several ways. In the order of fact it may convey false 
impressions as regards history, geography, national or 
racial characteristics or relations. In point of psychology 
it may represent life in a false and unreal way, and thus 
elicit longings, aspirations and lines of endeavor which are 
artificial and delusive. It may draw the mind away into 
the realms of fancy so as to divert the reader from facing 
and embracing reality and making something out of it. 
A young man of humble extraction may be turned into a 
discontented and affected prig by feeding himself on 
“society novels” which depict life at a higher plane of 
luxury, culture and refinement than he can sanely aspire 
to. A young man or woman may have the head turned by 
the romanticism and sentimentality of love stories, and 
develop a morbidness of mind and temper which will spoil 
the course of true love; thus missing the substance while 
grasping at the shadow. Novels which depict the gentle- 
man in the worldly sense may undermine entirely the 
sound and healthy conception of the gentleman, by cover- 
ing lives of sin by the cloak of “honor” and the like. 


THE DANGERS OF NOVELS 


These are the most ordinary forms of influence which 
novels may exercise in wrong directions. They may also 
®@contain a direct or covert attack on the fundamental ideas 
of religion, and familiarize the mind with doubts which 
burrow like a mole underneath the habit of faith and cause 
it to topple over into agnosticism or unbelief. A novel can 
also prepare the way for big mental changes by familiariz- 
ing the reader with ideas which, so long as they remain 
unfamiliar can do him no harm; ideas subversive of 
the old traditional moral principles, which insinuate them- 
selves in a romantic or interesting or plausible form. Final- 
ly, scenes and situations of sexual import, even when not 
immediately defiling, have a way of furnishing the imagin- 
ation with material which needs little at any time to kindle, 
and when kindled is so difficult to put out. We are leav- 
ing aside of course anything utterly gross and undis- 
guised, which naturally any well-disposed reader will turn 
away from as soon as it is recognized. In novel reading 
the most delicate and subtle suggestions are often the 
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most penetrating ; it is like imbibing slow poison unawares, 
which affects the system by degrees, and only betrays its 
deadly character when its work is done. 

It is not the vicious material in a novel which necessarily 
does the harm. There are rogues and villains in every 
drama, and there is hardly a novel without sin and crime 
in it. Everything depends on the psychological impression 
conveyed by the handling. The old didactic method was to 
display virtue as attractive and resulting in prosperity, 
while sin and crime were made to look repulsive, and al- 
ways brought disaster and punishment in their train. Our 
modern methods are more subtle, and, I may add, more 
true to life. The wicked may flourish like a green bay 
tree; and even end in trampling the virtuous under their 
feet; while the virtuous after a dire struggle may go to the 
wall, and be finally swallowed up in the depths of failure. 
Such things do happen, and it is perfectly legitimate for 
art to depict them. But for sound and wholesome art the 
presentation must be such that the cause of virtue gains 
and the cause of sin loses by contrast. Again, it is just 
as legitimate to depict a hero who begins well and ends 
badly, as to depict a hero who begins badly and ends well. 
But the impress again should be one of dissatisfaction at 
the downward course of the one, and satisfaction at the 
upward course of the other. In short, it matters not how 
much sin, crime and moral failure a novel may depict, 
provided the ethical impress on the reader is one which 
“makes for righteousness,” one which is calculated rather 
to lift up than to cast down, rather to build up ideals than 
to undermine them. 

I have in mind at the moment that masterpiece of art. 
“The Count of Monte Cristo” by Dumas, perhaps 
one of the most wonderful creations of modern times. 
Running through the whole book is the motive of revenge; 
and one is filled with astonishment at the wonderful way 
in which the Count works to its inexorable fulfilment. Yet 
I do not think that a reader would ever derive the least 
harm from that book, because the revenge presents itself 
to him rather as vindictive justice than as an outcome of 
personal feeling. In all his wonderful scheme the Count 
seems to keep his hands clean. His vindictiveness is al- 
most impersonal, and he figures as a providential “Scourge 
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of God.” The punishments inflicted fit the crime, and fall 
on the right persons so completely that one feels that 
justice has triumphed. I don’t mean by this to say that 
the ethics of the book are sound; for they are not. I 
merely speak of the ethical impress produced in the mind 
of the reader, which is by no means calculated to lower 
his standards, but rather to raise them by illustrating the 
deep principle that punishment is the other half of crime. 
The same point could be illustrated from many other 
standard novels, but this one will suffice to make the 
point clear. 


Wuat ConstTItTuTEs A Goop Nove. 


In every novel we postulate in the first place a certain 
literary quality commensurate with our own standards of 
culture and taste. This literary quality will vary accord- 
ing to the subject-matter, and must be suitable to it. In 
narration one:asks for clarity and straightforwardness, 
bringing home the situation or the course of events. The 
descriptions must be vivid, and not long-winded or tedious. 
The conversations must be natural, as the people in ques- 
tion can be imagined to speak in real life. Everything 
must be to the point, and must help to get the story on. 
The course of the narrative or of the plot must be clear and 
easily taken in; it may be complex, but not obscure, en- 
tangled and confusing. If the solution of the problem ic 
mysterious, the problem at least must be clear. The rumi- 
nations of the author must be appropriate and not too long ; 
for we want the scenes and situations and characters to 
speak for themselves, without need of elaborate explana- 
tion. In every kind of novel, whether historical, or psy- 
chological, or problematical, or whatever else may be its 
type, we want to feel ourselves introduced to living persons 
who manifest themselves as real, and are not puppets or 
actors spouting their parts on a stage. | 

Our interest in the persons must begin with the first page ; 
for failing this, it becomes difficult for the interest to catch 
on afterwards. They must be people whom we like to know, 
or at least whom we are interested to watch. This holds 
good equally, whether the characters are amiable or de- 
testable ; and most novels contain specimens of both. Their 
speech and actions must fit in with their character, and 
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must either proceed from motives which are perceived at 
once, or if hidden at the time, gradually reveal themselves 
afterwards. We are pleased to be puzzled with the plot, 
but only to have the puzzle solved towards the end. We 
must feel that action and character and motive hang 
together, so as to produce a psychological harmony. As 
regards surprises in the plot, a certain amount of improb- 
ability or deus ex machina contrivance seems allowable in 
fiction; but art must smooth over the improbability, other- 
wise our common sense revolts and the clumsiness of the 
expedient breeds contempt. Some of Shakespeare’s 
brightest plays are built up out of the most extravagant 
improbabilities ; but they are manipulated so cleverly as 
to reconcile the mind. We accept the improbability, merely 
as a sort of hypothesis out of which to evolve a fantastic or 
ridiculous situation, and feel that the author is making 
amusement for us, and that he is not “trying to have us on.” 

There are novels whose value lies in the historical or 
geographical picture which they present; and in these 
character is of less importance.» There are others whose 
chief attraction lies in a problem or plot, the solution of 
which keeps us. in suspense till the end. These plot- 
novels serve for mere sensational amusement in the main; 
but if well constructed, they have an educational value in 
sharpening our wits. 


Novets oF CHARACTER 


There are, finally, novels whose chief aim is to portray 
the character and conduct of human beings as such. These 
are perhaps the highest form of novel-writing. The theme 
must be something serious and worth whole, the characters 
true to life, the ethical issue elevating and instructive. 
Without assuming the character of a sermon or moral 
treatise, they skilfully serve the purpose of one; presenting 
the virtues and the vices in concrete lives, and making one 
feel the attractiveness of the one and the repulsiveness of 
the other, thus doing us good in an unobtrusive and wel- 
come way, under cover of entertainment which refreshes 
and amuses at the same time. 

In the selection of novels, therefore, I would recommend 
the reader to select such books as give ethical or informa- 
tional or moral value combined with healthy entertainment. 
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Still I would never wish to exclude any novel or story 
which is merely entertaining either in the way of clean 
sensationalism or healthy amusement; books which con- 
tain the weird and uncanny such as ghosts and magic ; the 
fascination of a tangled plot; the gruesome sensationalism 
of crimes, such as murder, robbery or fraud, hair’s 
breadth escapes and the like. 

I do not condemn these things, but define their function. 
They are like pegs and cocktails, concentrated stimulants 
at the time, but of no permanent value. They are useful 
occasionally as a sort of stir and shake up, to break the 
dull monotony of ordinary life, and release the prolonged 
tension of the nerves, a violent change, like the shock 
of a cold bath or a joy ride in a motor; something that 
one can enjoy intensely for the moment, and then, when 
it is over, go back to routine with the sense of freshness 
and recovered zest. 

Such sensations should be reserved and veateaiend ;"occa- 
sionally indulged in, and never allowed to develop into a 
craving, or induce a habit. A habit of such sensational 
reading would be ruinous to mind and character. It would 
resemble the passion for drink or gambling when it has 
become a constitutional craving; an all-absorbing and 
predominant desire which overwhelms the soul and pushes 
aside other tastes and other desires of the solid and fruit- 
ful order, of which the substantial structure of a worthy 
life must be made up. 

This being agreed upon, a really sensational, creepy or 
blood-curdling novel has its rare and useful function, and 
can sometimes do more good in the way of relaxation 
and refreshment than anything else. But even so I would 
say, never let a novel get such a hold on you that you 
can’t stop, and sit up tiring head and eyes till one or two 
in the morning when you ought to be in bed. Make it 
a rule to break off when the customary time for the next 
duty comes; and thus save yourself from becoming a 
slave. . 
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The Conspiracy Against the Home 
Ernest R. Hutt, S. J. 


HIS is quite a complicated subject, for it includes 
everything which directly or indirectly interferes 
with the constitution of family life, which is the constitu- 
tion of the home. The family is the natural organic unit 
of society, for it contains the human race in its complete- 
ness, and in all its stages of development. On the one 
hand are the father and mother who have reached the ful- 
ness of adult formation. On the other hand are the chil- 
dren in every stage of existence ranging from the infant 
to the adult. The home is the training ground of char- 
acter and habit, and for this reason it is essential to the 
proper development of man. 

It is a somewhat academic question whether some sys- 
tem could be devised for the training of young humanity 
without the home. It is academic, because no one seems 
to have attempted to plan out any such system. There 
are nursing homes for infants, and boarding schools for 
children, in which a certain training is imposed by adult 
teachers and trainers. But the element which is here lack- 
ing is just the essential feature of the home, namely, the 
mingling of persons of both sexes and of all ages into one 
domestic circle, each pursuing its one line of life distinct 
from, and yet in accommodation to the rest; the adults 
witnessing and taking part in the life of the youngsters 
and adjusting their relations suitably to the grade of each; 
the youngsters witnessing and taking part in the life of 
the adults, with a common touch, common customs and 
usages, and common conversation. 

The peculiar advantage of home-life lies precisely in 
this blend of so many different elements and their mutual 
inter-action and re-action. The parents get to know their 
children thoroughly, and therefore are in the best position 
to watch their development and to direct it on the best 
lines they know of. On the other hand the children know 
their parents thoroughly and are subconsciously influenced 
by their conduct and character. In this way there is a 
downflow of influence from the risen generation to the 
rising one, which can be summed up in the words: 
“ Family tradition,” 
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When it comes to the matter of handing down a tradi- 
tion, it is obvious that only good traditions should be 
transmitted. Therefore where the family tradition is bad, 
far better that it should die out. In what we have written 
hitherto on this subject we have shown a marked prefer- 
ence for day-schools over boarding-schools, on the ground 
that day-schools mean life at home, while boarding-schools 
mean separation from home, and therefore the loss of 
home-training and home-tradition. But. this is assuming 
that the home-training and tradition is good. For if it is 
bad, the sooner the children are packed-off to a boarding- 
school the better. 


BREAKING Up THE HOME 


The peculiar evil we have to remark on in modern life 
is the gradual breaking up of the home Where the home 
is rotten this is a thing hardly to be regretted. But taking 
the old-fashion Victorian home as it existed in the run of 
cases, it was far from rotten. Putting aside the debased 
sections of the population, the degraded and brutal ele- 
ment found mostly in the slums of cities; and again, put- 
ting aside those families which are ruined either by a 
drunken father or a slut or termagant of a mother—the 
average English family of the middle and upper classes 
was on the whole a well-regulated thing, and one which 
fulfilled more or less well its functions towards the child. 
What percentage of such families is still surviving is a 
matter of conjecture. All we have to do is to enumerate 
certain factors in modern life which make for their dis- 
appearance. 

(1) Among the uppet classes there has developed a 
certain dislike for bringing up children, often on the frivo- 
lous idea that it is unfashionable and bucolic, The children 
are therefore relegated to nurses and banished into a sepa- 
rate department of the house called the “ nursery,” which 
is under the care of a governess. The children are occa- 
sionally taken out for a drive—though preference is usu- 
ally given to the poodle. They are occasionally brought 
out on show in the drawing-room, but soon sent back 
again. Thus the child and the mother grow up distant 
acquaintances of each other ; and their whole training and 
character-formation is left to an employé—whose tradition 
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may be better or worse than that of the mother, but at any 
rate it is not a family tradition. 

(2) In the middle classes, where such employés are 
beyond the means, the children are left more and more in 
the hands of common servants; sometimes because the 
mother is indifferent to her duties, but often also because 
she is immersed either in amusement or business. 

(3 Apart from these points, the life of the family 
circle is injured by the following causes:—(a) The flat 
system, in which each family has a set of rooms cheek-by- 
jowl with other families, thus losing the privacy and self- 
containedness of the separate house; (b) The husband is 
drawn away much to his club or association, and spends 
most of his evenings out. The wife meanwhile, for lack 
of company, has to do the same, or at least spend her 
evenings tittle-tattling with her neighbors; (c) The 
exigencies of business taking the husband away often for 
long spells, leaving the family behind him; (d) The em- 
ployment of the wife in business, which takes her away 
the whole day, and makes it impossible to take much in- 
terest in the home, to which she only returns too tired in 
the evening; (¢) The ever-increasing habit of frequenting 


the theaters or specially the cinema, besides interchanges 
of dinners with friends, etc. 


THe Feminist MoveMENT 


Under these disadvantages something might yet with a 
little good-will be made out of the home. But deeper down 
comes a newly developed tendency which dissipates all in- 
clination for the home. I refer to the so-called feminist 
movement, which more properly ought to be called the. 
masculinist movement. The basis of this movement is an 
assumption that men and women are the same kind of be- 
ing, but the woman has been kept down by the man, and 
has lapsed into an inferior position. Hence the proper as- 
piration of a woman ought to be to force herself on to a 
level of men, learning to do all the things men do and be- 
having as men behave. But this involves giving up 
everything that used to be peculiar to woman; thus trying 
to change nature itself : 


“ For woman is not undeveloped man 
But diverse ”— 
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says the poet, who goes on to describe the two sexes as 
mutually complimentary to each other—wedded as words 
to music, and the like. 

Chesterton has a scathing chapter somewhere on the 
perversity of this movement. If woman succeeds (he 
says) in making herself equal to man, this is not a victory 
but a surrender. For it is precisely the things which a 
woman can do and man cannot, which have placed woman 
in a position superior to man, and made her an object of 
man’s worship. By acquiring man’s prerogatives she is 
losing woman’s prerogatives, and lowering herself, not 
raising herself in the process. 

In defining what the peculiarly womanly prerogatives 
are, we pass briefly over attributes of grace, beauty and 
charm which can only be preserved by maintaining the old 
position and habits of the sex. We turn to the particular 
point which interests us in our present connection, namely, 
maternity with its double aspects of wife and mother; 
both of which are the whole foundation and superstructure 
of the home. Under the combined influences of social 

fashion and the “ modern-woman ” movement, both these 
functions are at a discount. In fashionable society mar- 
riage is viewed either as a matter of social connection or 
wealth. A: wife is valued.as a show object abroad and an 
adornment of the table and drawing-room at home. Chil- 
dren are regarded rather as a nuisance. Maternity is 
dreaded and disliked; and a large family is laughed at. 

So far as regards fashion. Now comes the “modern- 
woman ” idea to make matters worse. The attention of 
the woman is all directed outwards to the public life; the 
private or domestic life of the family is voted dull, effete 
and antiquated. 

The effects are yet to be seen; but unquestionably the 
tendency is wrong, because it is a deviation from the lines 
which nature has laid down. Perhaps there will be a re- 

action. Women will probably find out that the masculine 
public life that they are aspiring to is far from satisfying. 
Probably they will be tired of it and find it a bore. There 
may possibly be a return to the old ideals, though one 
finds it difficult to think how this can shape itself out. In 
any case the subject does not inspire us further, and so we 
can let it drop. 
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NEED OF A DISTINCTION 


In the comprehensive subject just touched upon, it is 
well, for sake of clear thinking, to make a distinction be- 
tween evils which are merely of the practical order, and 
those which are wrong in principle. The Church is in 
bad odor in the nostrils of the world on account of the 
manifold ways in which she is opposed to the Zeitgeist ; 
and it is well to reduce the range of this opposition to 
essentials where some principle is involved, and not en- 
courage the idea that the Church indulges in opposition 
for its own sake. Take the modern feminist movement 
for example. There is nothing I can find in Catholic 
theology which excludes woman from the franchise, or 
from the election polls, or from parliamentary or political 
or professional life. The Church never asserts the in- 
ability of woman to do any of the things which a man can 
do. The Church never puts a woman in an inferior posi- 
tion either as regards intellect, or will, or capacity of ac- 
tion in any line of enterprise. The Church confines her- 
self, we can say, to one proposition about woman, namely, 
that she has functions to perform in life which a man 
cannot perform. These functions are those connected 
with maternity ; that is, the creation of the family and the 
organization and development of the home, and all that 
home implies. The Church does not impose on any single 
individual man or woman the obligation of marriage. But 
she views marriage as the normal and proper state for hu- 
manity in general, and looks with disapproval on anything 
which discourages or puts an obstacle to marriage—still 
more anything which creates a distaste for marriage or 
brings it into disrepute. Secondly, she disapproves of any 
kind of distraction or diversion which would make mar- 
riage difficult, or interfere with the creation of the family 
or the organization or development of the home. 

Hence we are quite in harmony with the spirit of the 
Church when we say “If women want the franchise let 
them have it; if they want the vote let them have it. If 
they want professional and public life let them have it.” 
In the abstract they have just as much right to all these 
things as men. 


But let these widening activities be opened out to women 
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in such a way as not to interfere with the trend-of unso- 
phisticated human nature, which is to the married life and 
the family life. Let these activities be so exercised as not 
to interfere with efficiency of those functions which it is 
par excellence the prerogative of woman to perform. If 
the modern “ emancipation,” of women, as it is called, has 
the effect of so changing the character of woman that she 
ceases to be womanly, and ceases to feel those instincts 
and tendencies which nature has endowed her with for the 
sake of most important ends ; then even though you cannot 
indict the movement as being morally or in principle 
wrong, still it contains a tendency away from the right 
lines. If its spread becomes wide and penetrating, so as 
to constitute a general state of things, it will result in a 
calamity—unless indeed nature itself brings about a re- 
action, which most probably it will, and things right them- 
selves again. 

The same may be said of those other tendencies. detri- 
mental to family life, e. g., flat and club life, business 
occupations, social entanglements and frequentation of 
outside amusements, etc. None of them is morally wrong ; 
and yet their results are injurious to something of supreme 
value in life. They are part and parcel of the artificializa- 
tion of modern life which seems inevitable, however unde- 
sirable; a departure from the simplicity of nature, on 
which nature will inevitably take its revenge. 





Gilbert K. Chesterton’s ieiiniens 


From the “New Witness’ 


HAVE emphasized, perhaps too often, the first fact 

that America is a foreign country, that is an independ- 
ent nation. Apart from all external evidence of it, I had 
the internal evidence of a most acute sensation of being 
an exile. It may seem absurd to use so tragic a term for 
so short an expatriation.. But indeed I think that in this 
case the vast stretches of space in some fashion do the 
work of vaster spaces of time. A man feels as if he had 
not only traveled for thousands of miles, but for thou- 
sands of years. I, for one, felt as if I were wandering 
in one of the moons of some other solar system; and 
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wondering if I should ever find my way back to the 
world. And there came to me those traditional signs of 
exile ; those dislocated pictures that have been turned into 
so many poems. The common things of the exile’s daily 
life seem too good ever to happen again. I had many of 
these piercing hints of home; I had one when I heard an 
English voice in the telephone far away in the Red Indian 
province of Oklahoma. I had another when I saw the 
chief pinnacle of Philadelphia, with William Penn stand- 
ing high above the whole city, like the statue of some 
pagan protecting deity under the stars; and remembered 
that his body lay behind low hedges at the turning of a 
lane, within a walk of my own door. 

But the most consoling of all these wandering voices 
from home came to me in the midst of the sea within sight 
of the New World, with the Statue of Liberty beginning 
to loom up on the horizon. From the lips of a young 
Scotch engineer, of all people in the world, I heard for 
the first time these immortal words from a London music- 
hall song: 

Father’s got the sack from the water-works 
For smoking of his old cherry-briar ; 

Father’s got the sack from the water-works 

- ’Cos he might set the water-works on fire. 

As I told my friends in America, I think it no part of 
a patriot to boast; and boasting itself is certainly not a 
thing to boast of. I doubt the persuasive power of Eng- 
lish as exemplified in Kipling, and one can éasily force it 
on foreigners too much, even as exemplified in Dickens. 
I am no Imperialist, and only on rare and proper occa- 
sions a Jingo. But when I hear those words about Father 
and the water-works, when I hear under far-off foreign 
skies anything so gloriously English as that, then indeed 

(I said to them) then indeed: 

I thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 
And made me, as you see me here, 

A little English child. 


But that noble stanza about the water-works has other 
elements of nobility besides nationality. It provides a 
compact and almost perfect summary of the whole social 
problem in industrial countries like England and America. 
If I wished to set forth systematically the elements of the 
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ethical and economic problem in Pittsburgh or Sheffield, 
I could not do better than take these few words as a text, 
and divide them up like the heads of a sermon, Let me 
note the points in some rough. fashion here. 

1. Father. This word is still in use among the more 
ignorant and ill-paid of the industrial community ; and is 
the badge of an old convention or unit called the family. 
A man and woman having vowed to be faithful to each 
other, the man makes himself responsible for all the chil- 
dren of the woman, and is thus generically called “Father.” 
It must not be supposed that the poet or singer is neces- 
sarily one of the children. It may be the wife is called 
by the same ritual “Mother.” Poor English wives say 
“Father” as poor Irish wives say “Himself,” meaning the 
titular head of the house. The point to seize is that 
among the ignorant this convention or custom still exists. 
Father and the family are the foundations of thought: 
the natural authority still comes natural to the poet; but 
it is overlaid and thwarted with more artificial authori- 
ties ; the official, the schoolmaster, the policeman, the em- 
ployer, and so on. What these forces fighting the family 
are we shall see, my dear brethren, when we pass to our 
second heading ; which is: 

2. Got the Sack. This idiom marks a later stage of the 
history of the language than the comparatively primitive 
word “Father.” It is needless to discuss whether the 
term comes from Turkey or some other servile society. In 
America they say that “Father has been fired.” But it in- 
volves the whole of the unique economic system under 
which Father has now to live. Though assumed by family 
tradition to be a master, he can now, by industrial tradi- 
tion, only be a particular kind of servant; a servant who 
has not the security of a slave. If he owned his own 
shop and tools, he could not get the sack. If his master 
owned him, he could not get the sack. The slave and 
the gildsman know where they will sleep every night; it 
was only the proletarian of individualist industrialism 
who could get the sack, if not in the style of the Bos- 
phorus, at least in the sense of the Embankment. We pass 
to the third heading. 

3. From the Water-Works. This detail of Father’s life 
is very important; for this is the reply to most of the 
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Socialists, as the last section is to so many of the Capt- 
talists. The water-works which employed Father is a very 
large, official and impersonal institution. Whether it is 
technically a bureaucratic department or a big business 
makes little or no change in the feelings of Father in con- 
nection with it. The water-works might or might not be 
nationalized; and it would make no necessary difference 
to Father being fired, and no difference at all to his 
being accused of playing with fire. In fact, if the Capi- 
talists are more likely to give him the sack, the Socialists 
are even more likely to forbid him to smoke. There is no 
freedom for Father except in some sort of private owner- 
ship of things like water and fire. If he owned his own 
well his water could never be cut off, and while he sits by 
his own fire his pipe can never be put out. That is the 
real meaning of property, and the real argument against 
Socialism ; probably the only argument agaitist Socialism. 

4. For Smoking. Nothing marks this queer interme- 
diate phase of industrialism more strangely than the fact 
that, while employers still claim the right to sack him like 
a stranger, they are already beginning to claim the right 
to supervise him like a son. Economically he can go and 
starve on the Embankment ; but ethically and hygienically 
he must be controlled and coddled in the nursery. Gov- 
ernment repudiates all responsibility for seeing that he 
gets bread. But it anxiously accepts all responsibility for 
seeing that he does not get beer. It passes an Insurance 
act to force him to provide himself with medicine; but it 
is avowedly indifferent to whether he is able to provide 
himself with meals. Thus while the sack is inconsistent 
with the family, the supervision is really inconsistent with 
the sack. The whole thing is a tangled chain of contradic- 
tions. It is true that in the special and sacred text of 
scripture we are here considering, the smoking is: for- 
bidden on a general and public and not on a medicinal and 
private ground. But it is none the less relevant to re- 
member that, as his masters have already proved that 
alcohol is a poison, they may soon prove that nicotine is 
a poison. And it is most significant of all that this sort of 
danger is even greater in what is called the new democ- 
racy of America than in what is called the old oligarchy 
of England. When I was in America, people were al- 
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ready “defending” tobacco. People who defend tobacco 
are on the road to proving that. daylight is defensible, or 
that it is not really sinful to sneeze. In other words, they 
are quietly going mad. ’ 

5. Of His Old Cherry-Briar. Here we have the inter- 
mediate and anomalous position of the institution of prop- 
erty. The sentiment still exists, even among the poor, or 
perhaps especially among the poor. But it is attached to 
toys rather than tools; to the minor products rather than 
to the means of production. But something of the sanity 
of ownership is still to be observed; for instance, the 
element of custom and continuity. It was an old cherry- 
briar ; systematically smoked by Father in spite of all wiles 
and temptations to Woodbines and gaspers; an old com- 
panion possibly connected with various romantic or diveri- 
ing events in Father’s life. It is perhaps a relic as well as 
a trinket. But because it is not a true tool, because it gives 
the man no grip on the creative energies of society, it is, 
with all the rest of his self-respect, at the mercy of the 
thing called the sack. When he gets the sack from the 
water-works, it is only too probable that he will have te 
pawn his old cherry-briar. 

6. ’Cos He Might Set the Water-Works on Fire. And 
that single line, like the lovely single lines of the great 
poets, is so full, so final, so perfect a picture of all the 
laws we pass and all the reasons we give for them, so 
exact an analysis of the logic of all our precautions and 
preventions at the present time, that the pen falls even 
from the hands of the commentator ; and the masterpiece 
is left to speak for itself. 





The Modern Parent’s Failure 


Arrep J. TALLEY, 
From the “Queen’s Work” 
ITHOUT doubt the most depressing and dis- 
heartening impression received in an intimate asso- 
ciation with the administration of the criminal law is the 


youthful age of the offender. Day after day, with painful 
uniformity, the courtroom is startled by the announcement 
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that the prisoner at the bar is sixteen years old. And six- 
teen is the precise age which divides the juvenile de- 
linquent from the criminal. In New York no child under 
sixteen can be tried or even charged with any crime save 
murder. Everything he might do is designated as juvenile 
delinquency. But once he has passed sixteen-he is held 
to the same degree of responsibility as a man of fifty. Six- 
teen is pitifully young to carry such a burden, but it must 
be so. For the law must provide for these youths of both 
sexes who, despite the fact that they are children in years, 
are criminals at heart. Merely observing the phenomenon 
or deploring this condition or even providing proper places 
of punishment or restraint is not sufficient. The prime 
necessity is to discover, analyze, and advertise the cause of 
this unnatural state of affairs, and having found it, to 
bring about its correction or removal. That is what a skil- 
ful and conscientious physician does. He is not content 
merely to relieve pain or a disordered condition; he seeks 
the reason for the distemper and attacks the cause. 

Lack of respect for authority on the part of the young 
people of today is the menace of the hour. And in propor- 
tion to its increase grows the more serious the danger to 
the perpetuation of American ideals of government. It is a 
greater source of unhappiness, discontent and destruction 
than the American blight of divorce. It has its beginnings 
in the home. There the seed is planted by parental neglect 
or, worse, indifference ,and it is allowed to grow like a 
noxious weed. Consider the matter of education. The 
parent of today who would deliberately stifle or impede a 
child’s ambition to obtain a real education, something above 
and beyond what the compulsory education law requires 
shall be given, is, in my judgment, very rare indeed. It is 
difficult to imagine a child today pining or lamenting that 
parental influence has prevented him or her remaining at 
school or continuing on to high school or to college. Second- 
ary education is possible to ambitious youth in every State 
in the Union and at a minimum of cost. 

But what happens? At the age of fourteen or fifteen, 
the danger age for both boys and girls, the child. seeks 
freedom from the restraints of school discipline and study 
time. The street corner, the alluring movie is far more 
attractive to the unformed mind than is the necessity of 
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staying home at night to study. And so, when the day 
arrives when the boy is big enough to wear long trousers 
and the girl to wear short skirts, the announcement is made 
by the child that it has had schooling enough, and the 
average parent instead of promptly and decisively overrul- 
ing the demand, weakly acquiesces, and the die is cast with 
sad results. The child has gained its point—has done as it 
pleased, has been freed from discipline, and goes out to join 
the ever-increasing army of half-educated, unformed and 
untrained hosts who are continuously adding in numbers 
to the army of unemployed, an army that is a greater dan- 
ger to the well-being of the Republic than an invading foe. 

Children are freed from discipline at the precise age 
when they need discipline most ; and the result is inevitable. 
Lacking a real education, they become in time merely the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water, the clerks, the 
porters, workers with neither initiative nor ambition nor 
any hopeful outlook on life, while those who have stuck to 
school, or had parents with sense enough to make them 
stick, soon pass them in the race. The real trouble with 
the average parent is the blind obsession that a parent’s 
duty ends when a child is clothed and fed. The need of 
entering into the life of the growing boy and girl, trying 
to understand their activities and giving attention to their 
associates, seems to be a thing of the past. ‘ 

Frequently earnest and conscientious teachers are heard 
to complain of the lack of interest in the schools on the 
part of parents. Is it not literally true in our larger cities 
that from the time the child enters the school until he 
leaves the parents never see or know the teacher to whom 
is entrusted his education? And when occasionally the 
parent of an unruly child is sent for, it is usually in a spirit 
of belligerency and not of helpfulness that the visit is 
made. -And the child is too often made to feel that the 
teacher was too exacting or too severe, instead of being 
made to understand the necessity of respecting the principle 
of authority which the teacher typifies. This want of re- 
spect for duly constituted authority is one of the curses 
of American life today and one of its most ominous mani- 
festations. Unhappily, it is most conspicuous in the young, 

and in most instances has its beginnings in the home owing 
to thé shortsightedness of the parents. 











